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Glory to God in the tbighest 


End on Earth Peace, Good Will 


A Christmas Carol 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to- 
night! 

Christmas in lands of the fir tree and 
pine. 

Christmas in lands of the palm and the 
vine, 

Christmas where snow peaks stand solemn 
and white, 

Christmas where corn fields lie sunny and 
bright— 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to- 


Then let every heart keep its Christmas 
within; 

Christ’s pity for sorrow, Christ’s hatred of 
sin, 

Christ’s care for the weakest, 
courage for right, 

Christ’s dread of the darkness, Christ’s love 
of the Light— 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to- 
night! 


Christ’s 


Phillips Brooks. 


Jesus 
He came—the soul most full of love, 
the most sacredly virtuous, the most deeply 
inspired by God and by the future that 
men have yet seen—Jesus. 
Giuseppe Mazzini. 


Our Master 
Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be? 
Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee. ... 


The heart must ring thy Christmas bells, 
Thy inward altars, raise; 
Its faith and hope, thy canticles; 
And its obedience, praise. 
John G. Whittier. 


Christmas Revelations 


Who of us can be so dull of imagination 
as not to be moved by the simple and ex- 
quisite beauty of the Christmas story— 
whether we can accept it historically or 
not? The thing for us all is that it is 
warmly human and that its center and 
core is a little child. And just because of 
that, because it is compounded of these 
elements that are universal,—motherhood, 
—fatherhood,—intancy,—hope for the fu- 
ture,—it touches our latent nature. For 
every true man and woman is at heart a 
child, just as every true man and women 
feels the great, tender, shielding parental 
instinct when there are little ones in our 
midst. Children give us wonderful glimpses 
of what in truth there is in us,—their 
very presence reveals to us unrealized 
depths of tenderness and aspiration. 

Herbert Hitchen. 


Memories of home 

Christmas brings to my mind, before 
anything else, thoughts of home and 
childhood, hanging up stockings, sup- 
pressed excitement on Christmas eve, 
waking up and scampering to the fireplace 
about 4 a. m. on Christmas morning in 
spite of the low-voiced admonitions from a 
nearby chamber to ‘‘go back to bed—it’s 
the middle of the night.” 

It means some of the happiest memories 
of my life—the long table, the grandfather 
and grandmother, aunts and uncles, the big 
family of children, and the two at the head 
and the foot of the table who seemed as 
much a part of the everlasting scheme of 
things as the hills around our valley... . 

As I have grown older I have realized 
more clearly that these things did not 
come by waving a magic wand. This pro- 
vision was not made without planning and 
cutting corners. And the things of toil 
and sacrifice for us, in our old homes, which 
are seen so much better along the per- 
spective of the years, never will lose their 
beauty. ... 

I do not take quickly to movements to 
reform Christmas, eat less and give less, 
when I think what an unchanging power 
for good in my life is this memory of an 
old-fashioned Christmas with its mirth, 
its feasting, its Christmas stockings and 
good cheer. 

But it makes me choke to think how 
many children, from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco, never have the things which to me 
are a simply priceless legacy. It makes me 
determined not to forget the “Family 
Welfare” and similar organizations this 
year in the midst of my Christmas joy. . . 

Christmas means a deepening year after 
year of religious impressions made ‘‘far 
away and long ago.”” Something infinitely 
precious came into the world on that first 
Christmas, I was led to see, which made 
the world a friendlier, better place. So 
Christmas means a good time, a cheery, 
happy time, shot through and through with 
blessed memories, a time of play with chil- 
dren, a time of extra giving to help light 
Christmas fires around the world... . 

John van Schaick, Jr. 
From The Boston Herald. 
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Christmas Giving 


The custom of exchanging presents on a 
certain day in the year is very much older 
than Christmas, and means very much less. 
It has obtained in almost all ages of the 
world and among many different nations. 
It is a fine thing or a foolish thing, as the 
case may be; an encouragement to friend- 
liness or a tribute to fashion; an expression 
of good nature or a bid for favor; an out- 
going of generosity or a disguise of greed; 
a cheerful old custom or a futile old farce, 
according to the spirit which animates it 
and the form which it takes. 

But when this ancient and variously in- 
terpreted tradition of a day of gifts was 
transferred to the Christmas season, it 
was brought into vital contact with an idea 
which must transform it and with an ex- 
ample which must lift it up to a higher 
plane. The example is the life of Jesus. 
The idea is unselfish interest in the hap- 
piness of others. 

The great gift of Jesus to the world was 
himself. He lived with and for men. He 
kept nothing back. . . . In every particu- 
lar and personal gift that he made to cer- 
tain people there was something of him- 
self that made it precious. . 

All true Christmas giving ought to be 
after this pattern. . . . It takes time and 
effort and unselfish expenditure of strength 
to make gifts in this way. . . . The finest 
gift is not the one that costs the most 
money, but the one that carries the most 
love, 

Henry Van Dyke. 
In “The Spirit of Christmas.” 


Copyright by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Presents? Of course there must be 
presents. The world cannot lose the deep 


. excitement of childhood during all the 


busy, happy weeks before the 25th of 
December; it cannot lose the delight of 
surprised love, the pleasant warmth of the 
heart to find that friendship remembers. 
We cannot give these things up. 

Margaret Deland, 


By the Hearth 


Sing we all merrily, 
Christmas is here; 

The day that we love best 
Of days in the year. 


Bring forth the holly, 

The box and the bay; 
Deck out our cottage 

For glad Christmas Day. 


Sing we all merrily, 
Draw round the fire; 
Sister and brother, 
Grandson and sire. 
Unknown. 
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Che Visit of the Shepherds 


Cornelis Hepn 


“And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock by 
night.” 
es) E would call them picturesque, these shep- 
4 herds in their flowing robes, with crooked 
Bi staves and flying beards. Lean and 


LOO straight they are, and wiry of limb. Their 
faces are lined by long exposure to cutting winds, their 
eyes narrowed from peering into distances for straying 
sheep. 

Rough men—one could call them at first sight. 
But inside these men are gentle. Watch them handle 
stubborn sheep, see the light in their eyes when they 
take into their arms an orphan lamb, and you will 
know that their outer appearance does not reveal 
their inner nature. 

Ignorant men—might be our next judgment. 
But some of them are capable of deep and real thought. 
Their Eastern mind is steeped in mystery. They 
breathe, they eat and dream, religion. More than 
other people are they blessed with leisure to sit and 
ruminate; and at times they see and hear things 
strange to Western eyes and ears. Especially at night, 
when darkness is luminous and silence is musical, 
they need but lift the head and there above them is 
the beckoning challenge of the eternal stars. 

Such are they who have just been told of a baby 
‘born in a stable—in the stable of the inn at Bethlehem. 
News travels swiftly along the open marches. A 
neighboring shepherd passing through on his way 
back from the town has brought the story. The boy 
-was born in a stall. ‘Like a lamb!” exclaims one, 
expressing the thought of them all. His parents have 
-eome from Nazareth, in far-away Galilee. The father 
is already advanced in years—a fine, serious type of 


“s 
Slay, 
S 


man; the young mother is lovely to behold. The 
neighborhood of the inn is quite aroused about the 
event; people talk of nothing else. And the baby: 
rosy and well-formed, so they say, with a noble head 
like his father’s. Everybody is trying to get a look 
at the baby. The yard of the inn is crowded. 

The shepherds feel drawn to this child who has 
been born, like a lamb, in a stable. They sympathize 


Florence Heyn 


with these strangers, so far from home at such a try- 
ing time. Why should they not go and greet them 
and see what they can do to help? The flock is at 
rest, the night so clear and peaceful that marauding 
animals dare not come near and steal. Leaving one of 
their group in charge, the others set off towards 
Bethlehem. The distance to the town is not great. 
The shepherds know every foot of the way, and the few 
miles are quickly covered by their long, tireless stride. 

They arrive at the courtyard of the inn. All is 
silent, save for the half-hearted barking of dogs and 
the stamping and shifting of cattle. Soon they stand 
before the window in the wall of the stable. 

Within is the family they have come to see. A 
smoking lamp hangs high on a pillar of the stall and 
illumines the scene with a soft, golden light. Mary 
reclines on a thick bed of clean straw on the floor of the 
stall. Her head rests against the side of the manger, 
and her eyes are filled with indescribable wonder and 
longing. Joseph stands watchful in a corner, gazing 
now at the child and then at the young mother. 

Timidly the shepherds knock at the door. What 
they have seen fills them with respect and awe. Here 
is no common birth. There is something in this which 
unlocks within them a deep emotion, long caged, and 
now finding its freedom. They will leave the presents 
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they have brought—so they whisper—and withdraw. 

Joseph opens the door cautiously. The day has 
been hard, and with little privacy for them. The inn- 
yard has been filled until a late hour with bold and 
inquisitive townspeople. But the faces now before 
him are of a different cast. They belong to men of 
his own kind, to men who feel deeply, who are serious 
and respectful, and not merely curious. 

The shepherds mumble their excuses and explain 
their mission. Joseph bids them enter. Awkwardly 
they approach the stall, with a shy greeting for Mary 
the mother, and stealthily observe the little lad, 
sleeping so peacefully on the hay in the manger. 


“He sleeps as a lamb sleeps, 
Beside his mother.” 


They find much to talk about, these men. Grad- 
ually they settle down on the floor, as Mary dozes off, 
and in low tones discuss the great event of the birth. 
Joseph is asked the inevitable question: what does he 
want his boy to become? Joseph does not know; he 
himself is a carpenter, so his son probably will become 
a craftsman. If only he grows up to be an honest 
and God-fearing man, what more can one wish or ex- 
pect? Yes—comes the retort—but there are always 
boys enough to follow the crafts. Daring leaders are 
needed, men of vision, to throw off the Roman yoke! 
Well, has there not been Maccabeus, the liberator? 
How long did his work last? The country passes from 
one oppression to another. Things are stirring under 


the surface now in Galilee; perhaps once again rivers. 
of blood will flow, and with what result? The sword is. 
not the remedy. ‘True, true; if only the Lord would 
send another prophet; if Elijah were to rise from the 
dead—the old fire-eater: he would show the way! 
And the promised Messiah, when will he come to re- 
deem the evil time and to usher in the new day? .. . . 
Thus the talk drifts on. Suddenly a cock crows, an- 
nouncing the coming of dawn. The shepherds rise 
hastily to their feet, shaking the straw of the stable 
from their robes. They had not meant to stay so long; 
but then—not often do they have the pleasure of 
meeting a man from afar with whom they can speak 
to frankly! They will never forget this night! Softly 
they tiptoe over to the baby for a last look at the still, 
sweet face; and with crude but tender care they cover 
the child with a little blanket woven from the wool of 
their own sheep. 

Joseph follows his visitors through the door. 
Soon the shepherds are but shadows melting into the 
mist. Behind the hills the light of morning streams. 
across the skies. Joseph can contain himself no longer. 
The peace of the moment engulfs him. His hands raise 
themselves toward the heavens; his heart bursts forth 
in a torrent of feeling: and there he dedicates his first- 
born son to service of the Most High. Soon wise men. 
will come from the East, with their retinue, riding on 
swift camels, bearing costly gifts. But the future of 
the child is already determined. He belongs to the 
people first, to the humble souls! 


Beside All Waters 


Charles IR. Foy 


=m] N the old apocryphal gospel of the infancy, called 
“| the Book of James, dating from the second 
century (it is at least as old as that), we are 
¥ told that when Joseph had brought Mary to 
the cave and set his sons by her, he went forth to pro- 
cure a midwife. And then the narrative suddenly 
changes to the first person. 


And I Joseph was walking, and I walked not. And 
I looked up to the air and saw the air in amazement. 
And I looked up unto the pole of the heaven and saw it 
standing still, and the fowls of the heaven without mo- 
tion. And I looked upon the earth and saw a dish set, 
and workmen lying by it, and their hands were in the 
dish: and they that were chewing chewed not, and they 
that were lifting the food lifted it not, and they that put 
it to their mouth put it not thereto, but the faces of all 
of them were looking upward. And behold there were 
sheep being driven, and they went not forward but stood 
still; and the shepherd lifted his hand to smite them 
with his staff, and his hand remained up. And I looked 
upon the stream of the river and saw the mouths of 
the kids upon the water and they drank not. And of 
a sudden all things moved onward in their course. 


This is, perhaps, the first appearance of that 
tradition, so wide-spread through the middle ages, 
of the strange and unnatural calm that fell upon 
Bethlehem of Judea on the Holy Night. Milton refers 
to it in his poem: 

Peaceful was the night 

Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began. 


The winds with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kist, 
Whispering new joys to the mild Ocean,— 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 


The stars, with deep amaze, 
Stand fixed in steadfast gaze, 
Bending one way their precious influence; 
And will not take their flight, 
For all the morning light, 
Or Lucifer that often warned them thence; 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 
Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid them go. 


So in popular belief, with each returning Christ- 
mas eve, the strange miracles of that first Christmas. 
reappear. The thorn-tree blossoms again. Wonder- 
ful roses bloom in the barren forest. The Christ-child 
comes once more to earth, and visits again the streets 
of our towns. The candles we place in our windows 
are put there to guide him on his way. And there 
comes again that holy calm, that quiet joy, that in- 
effable peace. It was this old belief that Shakespeare 
had in mind when he wrote: 


Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Savior’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 
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We all have that feeling still when Christmas 
draws near. It is a hallowed and a gracious time. 
Then, indeed, the thorn-tree blossoms in our hearts. 
Then, indeed, in the bleak wilds of life the roses come 
wonderfully to bloom. Then once more the Christ- 
child wanders through our towns and villages, guided 
not only by the candles that we place in our windows, 
but also by the love-light that sparkles in our eyes. 
Then our love sometimes goes forth unasked, un- 
solicited, to seek out the lonely, the depressed, the 
discouraged, the needy. And we find the truth of 
that quaint old Japanese saying, ‘‘When I dig another 
out of trouble, the hole from which I have lifted him 
is the place where I bury my own trouble.” 

The lovely description of the Messianic age con- 
tained in the thirty-second chapter of Isaiah ends with 
striking, arresting words. “Blessed are ye that sow 
beside all waters.” Without fear, you see, that the 
waters would run dry, or that hostile bands would 
reap the harvest. “Blessed are ye that sow beside all 
waters.” 

How few of us there are who sow beside all 
waters! Most of us are a little suspicious of all the 
streams that do not flow through our own front yard. 
You remember Naaman, the captain of the host of 
Syria, who was told by the prophet Elisha to go and 
wash himself in the Jordan River seven times that he 
might be cleansed of leprosy. And Naaman was in- 
dignant. He had come from a land of great rivers, 
and now he was told to bathe in the muddy waters of 
this little stream the Jordan. “Are not Abanah and 
Pharpar, the rivers of Damascus, better than all the 
waters of Israel?” 

So we have our little preserves, like some wealthy 
Highland gentleman with his deer park, or his trout 
brook, or his salmon stream. These we know. These 
we love. Beside these we sow. The other streams 
we avoid. We have our loved ones to whom we are 
tied by bonds of deep affection. We have our friends 
whose comradeship we prize. And with this little 
circle of intimates we are happy. We cultivate the 
fields through which the waters of our love and friend- 
ship flow. How seldom do we sow our seed beyond 
these narrow confines! How seldom do we plough 
the stranger’s field! How seldom do we plant our 
enemy’s garden! How seldom do we find in our common 
humanity a bond to be strengthened and revered! 
We know thefew. Welovethefew. Not often do we 
see that ‘‘all God’s chilluns got wings.” 

And then there comes the Christmastide with 
its joy, its peace, its quiet, and we remember. We 
have not always had in New England this blessed re- 
minder. Christmas here is quite a modern innovation. 
As late as 1640 if anyone had attempted to keep 
Christmas Day in New England, he would have been 
fined and put in the stocks, publicly disgraced for his 
daring. A writer in one of our periodicals recently 
stated that when his father was a boy in Boston, 
in the early nineteenth century the schoolmaster 
inquired one Christmas morning what day it was, and 
not one of the pupils could tell him. One of our prom- 
inent Unitarian clergymen of only two generations 
ago said that he had never heard of either Easter or 
Christmas until he had come to early manhood. 

Christmas, however, is now coming into its own 


in New England, and each year we make more of it; 
finding ever new possibilities in its meaning and its 
spirit. Then we forget our ancient enmities, and our 
hearts grow warm towards all of God’s children. 

The secret of a merry Christmas is simple indeed. 
Go sow beside all waters. Sow beside the loved famil- 
iar waters. How little we know the rich harvest there 
will be in the lives of our dear ones when we sow the 
seed of our love there! We take too much for granted. 
We give too little expression to the love we feel. Then 
when it is too late our hearts are filled with the most 
bitter remorse. Amos Barton, in George Eliot’s story, 
was not a bad man at all, but when Millie died he knew 
he had missed an opportunity. He lay all night on her 
grave sobbing his heart out. She was gone, and his 
love for her could no longer find the expression for 
which he yearned. Lying on his face upon that mound 
he cried: ‘‘Millie, Millie, dost thou not hear me? I did 
not love thee enough, I was not tender enough to thee. 
But I think of it now.” 

After we have sown beside the familiar waters let 
us not forget those less familiar. Christmas is for 
all. Both the poor shepherds and the great kings were 
welcomed at the humble manger. We must let our 
hearts go out not only to those who bring us rich 
gifts of love and service, but also to those who come 
to us like poor shepherds with a cross of twigs, or even 
with empty hands. What a blessed Christmas it 
would be for us and for all the world, if each man and 
each woman in it should sow beside the waters of some 
hostile land the seed of love! If each of us could just 
wipe out one enmity, one hatred, this Christmas, 
what a happy world would result from it! 

These are the thoughts and impulses that come to 
us at Christmas, so gracious is the time. Something 
of the beauty of the great festival of peace and good 
will seems to have entered into our hearts. We, too, 
would spread abroad the spirit of love; we, too, would 
sow beside all waters. 

* * * 


BLESSED ARE THE PURE IN HEART 
Rosalie Hickler 

There are no answers, yet some men have known 
Of incommunicable certainties. 
An angel sang, a sudden glory shone, 
And they were beaten speechless to their knees. 
They went thereafter up and down the land 
With words like poniards, deadly bright and keen, 
To dazzle hearts and straightway pierce them through. 
Those who were stricken came to understand 
A portion of the truth they had not seen, 
Sternly believing what their prophets knew. 


Other men deal in questions, and there are 

No certain answers, although some have seen 
The dustmote, whirl on every dimming star, 

And the black winds of chaos blow between. 
Unarmoured by their brief mortality, 

They are the blessed wise who to the end 

Behold no visions in their holy place, 

And yet believe what they will never see. 

Only the pure in heart can apprehend 

The light—the light behind their God’s dark face. 
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HE WHO COMES AT CHRISTMAS 


WO misfortunes have happened in the history of 
Christianity, one to orthodoxy, the other to 
liberalism. The orthodox, inheriting the method 

of the scribes, have petrified themselves in a book-re- 
ligion with all the argumentativeness and casuistry 
and text-servitude that belong to such a thing. And, 
although Jesus substituted the religion of a person for 
the religion of a document, these Christian scribes 
could not shake off the hab t. They proceeded to in- 
terpret that Person as if he too were a document. 


They made him a schoolmaster of theological theses, — 


and spun round him their dense web of pedantry and 
scholasticism. 

Now come the liberal scribes equally unable to 
rise from the letter to alfe. They say that Jesus is 
outworn and antiquated. For did he not believe in 
devils as the cause of disease? Did he not make the 
expulsion of devils a cure for disease? And did he 
not believe that the end of the world was near? A 
victim of delusion! His day is done! 

Why can not they both see that there is but one 
way to know a great soul in history, and that is by 
psychological and spiritual insight; by the recon- 
struction of his inner life; by adding to textual and 
antiquarian study the perception of the living man 
as he was? No quick and vital soul can be known 
from documents only. Get his heart, mind, motive 
and outlook, and you will have not only the spiritual 
energy that did a unique work, but also a standard by 
which to judge of the biographical documents them- 
selves. Reconstructing the essential man that was 
Jesus of Nazareth, we have these certainties: First, 


from the beginning of his work to the last hour of his 
life he was hated and hunted by priests and pedants, 
the leaders of respectable society and official church. 
Yet never did their poison infect or discourage him. 
Serene and majestic, he kept upon his lips the gentle 
and forgiving word, and in his heart invincible patience 
and unconquerable love in a trial harder to bear than 
the cross itself. 

Others devoted themselves to slander. He was 
a drunkard, they said. He had a base mind and con- 
sorted with unclean company: He was consumed 
with ambition and wanted to be a king. He was the 
servant of hell and possessed with demons. And 
again he bore this divinely. Unmoved, undaunted, 
he never lost compassion and never gave way to fear. 
Others wished to make him a showman of miracle, 
and sought to seduce him into degrading the spiritual 
to the spectacular. And once more we see him stead- 
fast and true, not yielding even to his own heart- 
break. Spies surrounded him, the malignant beset. 
him, the blockheads burdened and oppressed him. 
Again in loving pity, again in solicitous mercy, he 
spent all that his heart held of devotion for his losing 
but transcendent cause. And so on to the murderous 
mob, so to the horror of the cross, he takes his way, 
simple, benignant, all-pardoning, all-enduring, despite 
the most desperately discouraging ministry that ever 
a man had. 

In some such way reach to the soul that was in 
him. Essentials first! And you will see that his 
biographers, knowing that he was of incomparable 
greatness, tried to express his greatness by their 
mediocrity. And you may come to doubt the demon- 
ideas and the end-of-the-world delusion as ever pos- 
sessing him. Rather you will see him crowned with 
splendor, supreme over trial, the master of fate by the 
magnificence of spirit, one who gave his life and asks 
us to give ours to conquering heartlessness in this 
world, one who bids us see that at the apex of existence 
is glory, the single fit destiny for souls. 

Christmas is the commemoration of his coming. 
Shall we cease at last being scribes and pedants and 
rise to the vision of the marvel of his soul? Shall we 
answer his mighty call to advance upon the ramparts 
of wrong and ascend to communion with the highest? 
Shall liberals regain the leader who stands at the head 


of the host of the dauntless? Forever he will lead. 


them. No one else can ever take his place; and they 
that desert him are doomed, as all those who forsake 
supreme inspiration are doomed. 

Christmas! and may we lay our loving loyalty 
before his cause and his person! Not in Samaria nor 
in Jerusalem, not in Canterbury nor Rome, nor Geneva 
nor Boston, shall the shining city of faith and mercy 
and hope be seen, but as built upon the fortitude, the 
trust, the sorrow, and the rapture of his glorious heart 
and sublime soul. 

William L. Sullivan. 


* * 


POOR JOSEPH 


N a certain chronicle of the year 1723 we read of a 
boy of ten, who sat and read “The Life of Julius 
Caesar’ to his father. Think of that on Christ- 

mas Day. Think of that dutiful boy, reading aloud 
“The Life of Julius Caesar’’ to his dear father. Those 
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were times when a boy really did look up to 
his father, because he was under his father’s feet. 
For the father was a monarch mightier even than 
Caesar. Those were the grand days when a father was 
a father. 

We write quite impartially when we say that the 
present-day father’s lot is a very lowly one. No 
doubt there is a period in the modern child’s life when 
he looks up to his father with awe; but that time is 
before the child can talk. As soon as he talks, he be- 
gins to criticize the way in which Father drives the 
car, foolishly slowing down at every corner. The 
growing boy—and the growing girl—loudly deplores 
the way in which Father wears his clothes. Modern 
children are known to borrow, without any fearful 
asking, Father’s tooth-paste, and even to squeeze 
the tube at the top instead of at the bottom. Father 
becomes more and more conscious that he is a mere 
varlet. 

One reason why the American business man 
goes to his office with concealed satisfaction, even in 
these difficult times, is that there he can exercise a 
little authority—over the office boy. At home he is 
a menial has-been. 

Perhaps the disappearance of the paternal beard 
partly accounts for the decline of patriarchal strength. 
Look at any album of very old family portraits. There 
is the father in bearded grandeur, surrounded by his 
properly subservient offspring. It must have been 
the beard that assisted authority. There, at least, 
was something the boy could not do. It is the modern 
safety razor that has.cut away the father’s spiritual 
position. 

We suspect that it is a thought of lost bearded 
glories that makes the father so eager to play the part 
of Santa Claus on Christmas Eve. In the year 1929 
it was put on record that three hundred thousand 
dollars were spent in the United States on whiskers— 
Santa Claus whiskers. Even this year the trade in 
whiskers has been gratifyingly brisk. Why? Because 
Christmas—with the aid of whiskers—enables Father 
for a brief moment to lift himself out of his profound 
feeling of inferiority. 

But alack! even Christmas in these degenerate 
times is finding Father at a disadvantage. Christmas 
whiskers are becoming much too common. Certain 
lewd fellows of the baser sort, who have no right to the 
flowing honor, bring forth Christmas whiskers in the 
middle of November, and make themselves conspicu- 
ous in our streets and stores. So, when Santa 
Claus does appear at the right time, the undis- 
ciplined youngsters deride him and cry: “It is only 
Father.” 

Only Father! Father is no figure of wonder; he 
is no object of hero-worship. The truth is, when we 
are boys in our teens, our fathers are always back 
numbers. When we are twenty-one and are finding 
life a little more complicated than we had anticipated, 
we begin to think that the old man has some good 
points. At about forty-two—when it is almost too 
late to tell him—we begin to understand that the 
old fellow has been a sort of hero all the time, in the 
battle of life. So, if Santa Claus is “only Father,” 
what better Santa Claus can there be? 

Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


THE CHRISTMAS STAR 


HE star is a distinctively Christian feature of 
gf our Christmas observance. There are other 
features of the festival which, though lovely and 
acceptable, have no original reference to the early 
Christian tradition. The use of the trees, of the ever- 
green vines and the winter berries, the custom of the 
Yule log, Kris Kringle—all of these festival indica- 
tions or signs, though not inappropriate in a Christian 
observance, yet have some other, some alien source. 

The coming of Christmas gives us a double his- 
torical awareness. We think of the tribes and the 
forests of Northern Europe; and then going farther 
back we think of Palestine and all the lands in which 
Christianity had its early course. It is in connection 
with the latter thought that we have the star and its 
Christmas symbolism. The trees, the green things, and 
many other features of the observance arose from some 
later historical origin. We have the star out of the 
accounts which accrued in his own country and among 
his own people in the decades following the birth of 
Christ. 

And the star is the chief symbol of our Christmas 
observance. Always and properly the star crowns the 
Christmas tree. 

Sometimes we grow apprehensive—and not en- 
tirely without cause—about the future of the Christ- 
mas observance. There are times when it seems that 
commercialism and secularity are conspiring to de- 
prive Christmas of its spiritual, religious meaning and 
content. It is to be said in this connection, however, 
that any observance which has, as its chief symbol, a 
star, is safe against anything and everything that may 
tend to cheapen or debase it. 

Stars are the most mysteriously and invincibly 
beautiful material facts of our world. The cedars of 
Lebanon are not to be compared unto them, nor are 
rubies and all precious stones, nor are the flowers of the 
fields. 

The stars as symbols are in all of our poetry, 
in all of our speech. And yet, notwithstanding that 
frequency of employment, the stars do not become 
commonplace, nor does the symbolism of them be- 
come trite. The star represents the ineffable. When 
we are moved and stirred to the highest and finest 
feelings that we can experience, and when all other 
imagery fails us in our attempt to give expression to 
what is within, we use the word “star”; and that we 
find is alone adequate. 

We recall that Browning many times had this 
particular experience. Memorably and notably he 
had it when he was describing the meditations of Abt 
Vogler before the organ: 


But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them, and, lo, they are! 
And I know not if, save in this such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but 
a star. 


Christmas is a time of wonder, of deep joy, of in- 
effable awareness; and for these things mere words 
literally used will not suffice. Therefore we lift a star 
as our symbol, and that expresses what Christmas 
means to us. 

Ralph E. Bailey. 
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Professor Friedrich and “The New Germany” 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In your issue of November 23, Professor Carl J. Friedrich 
under the heading ‘“‘The New Germany” writes: 

‘As yet I have said nothing about the Jews—needless to say 
the horror-tales are nonsense. But the things which are being 
decreed in open legislation are very unfortunate not only for the 
100 per cent Jews, but also for those with just one Jewish grand- 
parent, people who were often totally ignorant of their Jewish 
blood and who have certainly become an integral part of the 
German people.” 

Many questions immediately arise in view of Professor Fried- 
rich’s absolute certainty that the “horror-tales’”’ are nonsense. 
Obviously, he does not regard as a horror the open legisla- 
tion which he describes. Why not? Is there nothing horrible 
about men and women being deprived of their means of a liveli- 
hood because of one Jewish grandparent? Is there nothing 
horrible in judges, physicians and business men and women of 
all degrees being driven toward starvation? Perhaps Professor 
Friedrich will define what he means by “‘horror-tales” and enlarge 
upon the logic behind his feeling that what is done in the open 
does not justify the opinion that worse is being done in secret. 

In The Manchester Guardian Weekly of April 20, the following 
dispatch appears: 

“The Brown Terror grows worse every day. It has become 
a war of extermination, waged by the Brown Shirts against the 
entire ‘Left.’ All trade unionists, liberal pacifists, Socialists, 
Communists, and internationalists who were in any way promi- 
nent as organizers, writers, speakers, even if only in some local 
branch, some village, or some street, are throughout the greater 
part of Germany menaced by dismissal, by physical torture, or 
imprisonment. The persecution of the Jews is a kind of sub- 
sidiary campaign in this war—the main weapons against them 
are dismissal and boycott, although many Jews have been tor- 
tured and imprisoned. 

“Against the Brown Shirts there is no defense, and for the 
torture they inflict there is no redress. The victims are altogether 
helpless. The German Government knows exactly what is go- 
ing on. It has received abundant evidence in the form of sworn 
statements, medical certificates, photographs, reports from wit- 
nesses it knows to be trustworthy, but it does not take the 
slightest notice.’ .... 

Again The Manchester Guardian Weekly in its issue of Sep- 
tember 1, on page 166, in its article from its special correspondent, 
says: ‘The terror goes on; indeed, it is, in some ways, worse than 
during the first few weeks of the dictatorship, but it is not yet 
enough for the Nazis—they are bent on the extermination of the 
elite of German labor, which has succeeded in organizing a new 
opposition.” 

H. R. Knickerbocker, eminent correspondent and Pulitzer 
prize winner, in The New York Evening Post of April 15, writes: 

“Tt is impossible to ascertain how many Jews have been 
killed. The newspapers are suppressed, the opposition is ter- 
rorized and the families of the victims would be the last to utter 
a protest. It is only possible to estimate in the vague term 
‘hundreds’ how many Jews have been beaten, tortured and 
robbed. The only means of information is through personal 
knowledge, by word of mouth and in those cases where the Jews 
are of foreign nationality and have complained to their consulate. 
The foreign Jews whose consulates have protested to the Foreign 
Office of maltreatment and savage torture numbered around 
150. The Polish Embassy alone had an imposing list of affidavits 
to submit to Herr Neurath. They comprised more than 100 
instances wherein Jews had been attacked in their homes or 
places of business, robbed at the point of revolvers and taken to 
torture chambers where ‘men in the uniforms of storm troopers’ 
have beaten them with leaden balls. Nine American Jews were 
beaten or otherwise maltreated. Altogether, since the native 
Jews outnumbered the foreigners by 100 to 1, it is conservative to 
estimate that during the first days of the terror hundreds of Jews 


were tortured. It is unnecessary to catalog more than a few 
eases to give an idea of what the anti-Semitic terror is like. 
Names, in some cases, cannot be divulged. All cases cited here 
are either confirmed by personal investigation by the Hvening Post 
correspondent or are citations from affidavits filed with foreign 
diplomatic representatives. I have seen fifty-seven such af- 
fidavits.” 

Edgar Mowrer, another eminent correspondent and presi- 
dent of the Foreign Press Association of Berlin, was prevented from 
attending a meeting of that association by the Nazi Govern- 
ment, and reference is made to The Manchester Guardian Weekly 
of September 8. Mr. Mowrer wrote a letter to the Association 
giving a list of thirteen foreign correspondents whom, he said, 
the Nazis had compelled by various methods to leave Germany— 
one, a well-known American journalist, under threat of corporal 
punishment. 

Perhaps Professor Friedrich does not term as “horrors” the 
attacks upon American citizens who made firm protests to the 
American ambassador only recently. 

As to the probabilities of horrible mistreatment by those in 
power in Germany of those who are helpless, still more significant 
is the recent episode which caused The Manchester Guardian 
Weekly on November 10 to print the following editorial: 

“General Goring is Prime Minister of Prussia, Minister of the 
Interior for Prussia and Air Minister for the Reich. On Saturday 
he gave evidence in the Reichstag fire trial; he desired, as was 
reasonable, to contradict the assertions, which were first made in 
the memorandum of Dr. Oberfohren, that he and other Nazi 
leaders had planned the burning of the Reichstag. He is, after 
Herr Hitler, the most powerful man in Germany and must be 
held largely responsible, with Hitler, for the acts and policy of 
the German Government since February. When, on Saturday, . 
he was faced by the irrepressible Bulgarian prisoner Dimitroff, 
he is described by Reuter’s correspondent as ‘literally dancing 
with rage and shaking both fists wildly, while a frenzied stream 
of abuse poured from his lips.’ Dimitroff is a man standing his 
trial against whom not a shred of evidence implicating him in the 
Reichstag fire has yet been produced. But the Prussian Prime 
Minister denounces him as one of those ‘foreign crooks who come 
here and set the Reichstag on fire.’ The prisoner is in the hands 
of the Supreme Court of Justice in Germany, a tribunal hither- 
to of the highest repute, but it is the Prime Minister of Prussia, 
within the court, who (unrebuked) orders the police to ‘take this 
Communist crook away.’ The prisoner, it is assumed, is subject 
to the impartial justice of a great court of law, but the Prussian 
Prime Minister utters the appalling threat: ‘Wait till we get you 
out of the power of this court!’ .... 

“Those who desire to understand the workings of the Nazi 
dictatorship and the events of the last nine months will brood 
long on the whole of this strange, repulsive, and deeply significant 
performance.” 

The challenge before Professor Friedrich is in the open. Let 
him produce evidence to substantiate his adjectives so that we 
who desire to know what the situation is in Germany, and what 
it has been, may confront the correspondents who have, ac- 
cording to Professor Friedrich, deceived us, and among whom 
mention should be made also of Dr. Alice L. Hamilton of the 
Harvard Medical School, who has been writing a series of articles 
descriptive of her visit to Germany this past summer, and who in 
the September issue of The Survey Graphic states, ‘‘to know what 
is happening in Germany today, you must go to friends of old 
who know and trust you,” and who again says, “‘as all the world 
knows, it is the Jews who are singled out as scapegoats and who 
bear the chief brunt of the Nazi rage against all that has happened 
in Germany since 1914.”’ 

Will Professor Friedrich undertake to prove that Dr. Hamil- 
ton is wrong, and indicate why, if she is right, such a state of 
affairs does not constitute a horror? 

Reuben L. Lurie. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


AN APPRECIATION OF DR. CORNISH 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

On April 5, 1865, when the Civil War was drawing to a close, 
a Unitarian Convention met in All Souls’ Church, New York, 
and a resolution was passed looking to union with the Universal- 
ists. A committee was appointed consisting of James Freeman 
Clarke, Samuel J. May and Robert Collyer. From that day, 
sixty-eight years ago, to the present hour, various attempts have 
been made to accomplish what Rev. William H. Lyon in his 
“Study of the Sects” (1891) declares ‘“‘must some day be ac- 
complished.” It would be possible to analyze the causes for 
this long delay. It is more appropriate at the moment, however, 
to make acknowledgment of the force that is responsible for the 
final achievement. 

As one who is familiar with the operations of the commission 
that has brought the Free Church of America into being, I would 
like to record the fact that the future is primarily indebted to the 
patience, persistence, resourcefulness and tact of Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish. I believe that all members of the commission would 
agree that to him above everyone else is due the honor of bringing 
about what for so many years has been desired. Regardless of 
other accomplishments, his administration as president of the 
American Unitarian Association should be noteworthy in the 
annals of American liberal religion for this signal event which 
was crowned in October by our Universalist friends at their 
convention. 

John Howland Lathrop. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* x 
DENMARK’S ARMY AND NAVY 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Dr. Dexter’s interesting and sympathetic paper, ‘““You Are 
Going to Copenhagen,” in The Register of October 26, carries one 
mis-statement which, in the interests of accuracy, I rise to cor- 
rect. Dr. Dexter says, “A few years since Denmark abolished 
her army and navy,” and goes on to state what is now being 
done with the money which once upon a time was spent on the 
services. Permit me to say that Denmark still has a small regu- 
lar army and a small fleet of ships of war. Also, national con- 
scription is in force, which means that all physically fit young 
men, including students, have to serve for a period with the colors. 
I am surprised to learn that anyone could live in Copenhagen for 
a week and not see signs of military life. 

W. J. Greene. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I am very much interested in Mr. Greene’s letter. Tech- 
nically I suppose he is correct in his statement that Denmark has 
an army and navy, but such army and navy as she has is for 
police purposes only, and consisted at the last report that I had 
of about 8,000 men in the army; the navy consists of three coast 
defence ships, twenty torpedo boats and three submarines, with 
a total tonnage of fifteen thousand—less than the size of a small 
Atlantic liner. Incidentally, with the exception of the three coast 
defence ships, which are used as ice breakers in the winter time 
and for Coast Guard service, I think I saw all the rest of the 
Danish Navy laid up in the Navy Yard at Copenhagen. The 
total personnel of the navy, according to last reports, was 1,700 
men, and this involves the Coast Guard and ice-breaking crews. 
Some two or three years ago the Danish Parliament definitely 
passed a law abolishing all army and navy except for police pur- 
poses. That is the situation today and that is what I meant in 
my statement. All the old fortresses which surround Copen- 
hagen and the other Danish cities have been dismantled. 

For the purpose of this police army there is conscription 
analogous to the Swiss system, but when you have some 40,000 


young men coming up for military service with a total army of 
8,000, cf which 1,600 are officers, one can see that the conscription 
does not amount to very much; in fact, the average term in ser- 
vice is about 150 days. 

During my week in Denmark I did not see a single naval 
man and only one or two soldiers. One reason for my not seeing 
any soldiers was that the King was away and a goodly portion 
of the army, which is generally used as Royal Guards for display 
purposes, were not on duty in the capital city. 

I think with these facts, which are derived from the ‘‘Arma- 
ments Year Book,’’ and the recent report to the Disarmament 
Conference in mind, one is perfectly justified in saying that for 
practical purposes there is no army and navy as we know it in 
Denmark, except for police and display purposes. 

Robert C. Dexter. 
* * 
SEMINAR IN CUBA 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

May we, through your columns, draw the attention of your 
readers to the third annual Seminar in the Caribbean, to be held 
in Cuba from March 7 to March 14, 1934, under the auspices of 
the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America? 

We believe that, especially in view of recent developments, 
it is of increasing importance that a growing number of Americans 
should have insight into the problems, culture, and lives of the 
Cuban people. The Seminar in Cuba, like our annual Seminar 
in Mexico, is designed to bring its members into contact with the 
plans, projects, and beliefs of the leaders of all sectors of opinion 
in the country. 

The Seminar will begin with lectures on shipboard en route 
from New York to Havana. The program in Cuba will include 
lectures, round-table discussions, and field trips into the interior. 
The faculty of the Seminar, leading its discussions and perfecting 
its contacts with Cuba and Cubans, will include Dr. Ernest 
Gruening, Miss Elizabeth Wallace, Dr. Chester Lloyd Jones, and 
Hubert C. Herring. 

Applications and requests for detailed information should be 
addressed to the writer at 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 

Hubert C. Herring, Executive Director, 
Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America. 
* * 


GANDHI AND POVERTY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

A writer in The Register of November 9 says that Gandhi 
wants to make everybody poor. He has exerted himself to lessen 
the desperate poverty to which the people of India have been re- 
duced under British rule. 

Almost nine-tenths of them are peasant cultivators. Ram- 
say MacDonald, in his book, “The Government of India,” says 
of the taxation: “It has been the habit of the government to exact 
from the cultivator the uttermost farthing, over and above a 
standard of living that has been much too low.” Since that was 
written, the taxes have gone up and up. 

Before the British came, India manufactured everything its 
people used, and exported large quantities of manufactured goods, 
especially cloth. The British government has systematically 
tried to substitute in India British-made for Indian-made goods, 
discouraging and even destroying India’s own manufactures by 
high-handed legislation. When Gandhi made it a patriotic 
fashion to wear homespun, and set the people to spinning the 
thread for it, he raised thousands of peasant families from the 
depths of destitution, and enabled them to get a little more food. 
He believes in plain living and high thinking, but not in the semi- 
starvation now imposed upon the masses in India. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Boston, Mass. © 
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A Psychological Critique of Theism 


God or Man? By James H.Leuba. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 338 pp. 
$2.75. 


This book is a bold stride in the direc- 
tion of clarity and straightforwardness in 
thinking upon matters that are funda- 
mental today. Out of the maze of human 
attempts and gropings that have been re- 
sorted to throughout the ages in man’s ef- 
fort to carry on life, the author finds two 
dominant methods surviving in the present 
scene. The one is the method of religion, 
implying dependence upon a superhuman 
power and presupposing the possibility of 
social relations with that Power; the other 
is the method of science, frankly avowing 
man’s aloneness in a universe of oppor- 
tunity and counting only upon man’s ag- 
gressive intelligence to deal with the cir- 
cumstances of life. Which of these two 
methods shall the modern man choose to 
earry on his life? The author makes a 
choice. His lot is with the scientific meth- 
od, for, he tersely demands, is there any- 
thing undertaken by those who employ 
the religious method that cannot be ac- 
complished more effectively by the secular 
method of the sciences? 

In justification of his thesis, the author 
exhaustively examines ‘‘the works of man 
and the works attributed to God,” pointing 
out that in all the instances ascribed to the 
supernatural intervention of a _ divine 
power, the forces at work “are no other 
than the natural forces at the service of 
man.” Religious healing, the quieting of 
fears and mental anxieties through wor- 
ship, restoring unity to disordered per- 
sonalities through a consciousness of divine 
love, all these are accomplished, says Pro- 
fessor Leuba, by applying principles of 
psychiatry and psychotherapy, and can be 
achieved without the use of the religious 
method or its imagery. Again, intuition, 
inspiration, the “‘sense” of the divine 
presence, as well as the ecstasy of the mys- 
tic, may all be understood in terms of 
psychological phenomena and explained 
without reference to supernatural opera- 
tions. Furthermore, Leuba contends that 
when the churches undertake to do social- 
settlement work, to teach ethical prin- 
ciples, or to sponsor. moral education, 
which “‘is nothing else than the application 
of the most recent development in the art 
and science of education to the realization 
of an ideal life,” they are simply “rendering 
to God what belongs to Caesar.” 

In every instance of this sort, Leuba con- 
tends, these religious agencies add to the 
confusion of human thinking, presuming 
on the one hand to be achieving these ends 
through the help of a supernatural power, 
while on the other hand employing the 


principles and tools of human intelligence. 
Were they to acknowledge frankly the 
natural basis of their resources and meth- 
ods, Professor Leuba argues, the matter 
would be greatly clarified. And as a result 
of such acknowledgment, men would more 
clearly understand the scientific principles 
and tools they are employing. 

The force of Professor Leuba’s logic 
can hardly be denied. There is need today 
for just such frankness and _ intellectual 
integrity as Professor Leuba aims to bring 
to this study. Yet one feels as he reads 
these pages that something profoundly 
important has been left unsaid in his 
analysis. Professor Leuba apparently 
feels it too, for he adds these words: 

“Let it be added that the solution of the 
problem with which we are concerned does 
not lead to an alternative between mate- 
rialism and the spiritualistic metaphysics of 
the religions. What it does, is to lead to a 
choice between a primitive conception of 
God—the one embodied in the religions— 
and some other conception, in our opinion 
an anti-materialistic one also.” 

And again: 

“Science does not stand in the way of a 
conception of ultimate Reality, of God, 
which would satisfy, at least partly, human 
yearnings for kinship with the universe, 
for cosmic fellowship. One of the facts 
emphasized in this book is the presence in 
humanity of an urge tending not towards 
adaptation to what is, but towards a social 
world in which goodness and beauty would 
be realized. That fact opens the door to 
a legitimate faith in the existence in the 
universe of a Power, or a Trend which 
makes for goodness and beauty—a faith 
possible to those who respect the findings 
of science.” 

From these statements, it would seem 
that Professor Leuba’s implied protest is 
not against theism as such, but against 
the pre-scientific theism, both of the 
traditionalist and the modernist, who 
cling to the religious method of the pre- 
scientifie age. 

Now it seems unfortunate that this 
fact is not made more apparent in the 
author’s discussion. Professor Leuba jus- 
tifies the omission by simply saying that 
“the metaphysical problem of the ulti- 
mate nature of Reality is . . . . not to be 
discussed in this book.” 

“The failure to answer ultimate ques- 
tions has been compensated by the ac- 
quisition of a technique for discovering the 
laws of life and for doing that which 
‘God’ is expected by the religious to do 
for us. ... To have the assurance that 
effective means have been found and that 
better ones will be found for making life, 
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while it lasts, better and more beautiful, is. 
to be in possession of a knowledge sufficient 
for vigorous and happy existence.” 

Yet that hardly satisfies the inquiring 
mind. For Professor Leuba has raised an 
enormously important problem in his 
book: Shall we persist in a God-conscious- 
ness, or walk forthright as sons of earth, 
unhampered by religious overtones? He 
has simplified his problem by announcing 
in his preface that “the word ‘God’ means 
in this book a superhuman k|eing with 
whom social relations can be maintained,”’ 
and that “religion” is to be understood in 
the sense of the organized religions. Thus 
he has been able to draw the lines sharply 
between the religious method and the 
scientific method. But can the conceptions 
of religion created and used in current 
religious scholarship be so persistently ig- 
nored in the discussion of so significant a 
problem as Professor Leuba has raised? 
Granting that liberal theologies have done 
little more than to compromise science- 
and supernaturalism, a more thorough- 
going adjustment has been made in current 
philosophies of religion which clearly dis- 
avow supernaturalism and which frankly 
undertake to interpret the spiritual facts 
of the universe on a thoroughly naturalistic 
basis. And the course of the discussion of 
Professor Leuba’s problem would be greatly 
modified if such conceptions of religion 
were introduced. And again, in an under- 
taking to reply to such a momentous. 
question as Professor Leuba has attempted 
in this book, how can he justify shutting 
out all discussion of the problem of God? 
With religious scholarship crowding out all 
else in its persistent “search for a center” 
in order to come to a workable view of. 
basic reality, can one ignore such impor-- 
tant frontier facts and yet presume to 
speak out so conclusively upon the sub- 
ject which Professor Leuba has raised? 

That phase of the task to which the 
author sets himself, namely, clearing the- 
atmosphere for straightforward thinking 
on problems affecting the course of human 
life, is one which may be heartily ap-- 
plauded. But the discussion as a whole 
is marred by an over-readiness to settle a 
basic problem without consulting all the 


facts. 
Bernard E. Meland. 


* * 
OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE 


The Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment. By Julius A. Bewer. Revised 
Edition New York: The Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 464 pp. $3.00. 


This is the revised edition of the stand- 
ard text-book on the subject, first pub- 
lished in 1922. The text is the same, but 
the bibliography has been enlarged and 
the index both improved and increased. 
The price has been reduced, which should 
make the book available to all who wish 
to understand the literature of the Old 
Testament in its histor cal development. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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Joint Commission on Social Responsibility 
Created by Y. P. R. U. and Y. P. C. U. 


A very significant step toward closer 
cooperation among religious liberals was 
taken recently by the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
and the Young People’s Religious Union 
of the Unitarian Church in the creation of 
a Joint Commission on Social Responsi- 
bility. This action on the part of the 
Y. P. C..U. and the Y. P. R. U. is doubly 
significant in view of the fact that it not 
only anticipated the action of the American 
Unitarian Association and the Universalist 
General Convention on the Free Church 
plan, but it went further and accomplished 
the actual merger of two branches of our 
Young People’s organizations which are 
doing some of our most important work. 
‘The organization and purpose of this joint 
commission can best be understood by 
relating briefly the history of the two com- 
missions which it supplants. 

Three years ago the young people of the 
Unitarian Church felt within their religious 
life the need of a means of expressing their 
religious idealism in a social as well as an 
individual way. The possession of deep 
religious convictions was not enough if our 
Church was to contribute to the thinking 
of the twentieth century in measure equal 
to that which it had contributed to the 
thinking of the nineteenth century. There 
was a lack of a definite channel through 
which religious ideals might make them- 
selves felt in the life about us. So the 
national Y. P. R. U. created a Commission 
on Social Responsibility and consecrated 
it to a two-fold task. First, this commis- 
sion was to study the great social trends 
of the century and report to local so- 
cieties by providing speakers for local dis- 
cussion groups. Secondly, this commis- 
sion was to provide definite means by 
which local societies and individuals might 
express their ideals of truth, worship, and 
service in very definite ways, thus making 
possible a united contribution to the es- 
tablishment of the Great Society from the 
youth of the liberal church. 

The Unitarian Commission consisted of 
five sub-executive committees: 1. Com- 
mittee on international relations; 2. social- 
service committee; 8. committee on labor 
problems; 4. committee on citizenship; 
5. committee on crime and mental ab- 
normality. 

During the three years which followed 
its conception on the commission, the 
committee on international relations took 
as its specific field work the conducting of 
a peace caravan which the Y. P.R. U. has 
faithfully supported each year. The so- 
cial-service committee set about to do ex- 
cellent. work in training and providing 
volunteers for settlement-house work. The 


committee on citizenship launched a pro- » 


_gram of pre-voting education. The labor 
committee studied the field of labor prob- 
lems and took active part on occasion in 


several projects, the last of which had to 
do with an investigation of sweat-shop 
conditions in Boston. The committee on 
crime set about to provide speakers for lo- 
cal groups in an attempt to acquaint our 
young people with the possibilities of 
progress in the whole field of mental ab- 
normality. 

Unlike the Young People’s Religious 
Union of the Unitarian Church, the Y. P. 
C. U. has not had such a highly organized 
commission on social problems. The social- 
service department of the General Union 
has served as that organization’s agency 
through which social problems of the 
country were made known to the various 
local unions. 

In 1930 the Y. P. C. U. published a 
twelve-page booklet entitled ‘Projects for 
Social Service.” 

It has been the policy of the General 
Office to publish throughout each year 
several bulletins offering ideas along the 
lines of social service. These were sent to 
the various local groups. Practically all 
of the local unions in the Y. P. C. U. engage 
in some-social service project at Thanks- 
giving and Christmas time. 

This branch of work in the Y. P. C. U. 
has been confined more or less to just the 
field of social service, and has attempted 
little in the larger field of social responsi- 
bility, although last spring the Y. P. C. U. 
sent out literature concerning intoxicating 
beverages and the effects of alcohol on the 
body. 

lmel9s2 the Vorb nteU. ands the Yo Pe: 
C. U. formed a committee to investigate 
the possibilities of closer cooperation be- 
tween the two organizations. It was 
found, after a time, that the best way in 
which we could cooperate would be in the 
field of social responsibilities. 

The plan for this commission was pre- 
sented and adopted at the annual meeting 
of the Y. P. R. U. last May. At the con- 
vention of the Y. P. C. U. held at Turkey 
Run, Ind., the plan was again presented 
and adopted. A nominating committee 
met October 4 at 16 Beacon Street and 
the following members were elected to 
the commission: 

Co-chairmen—Universalist, Miss Eu- 
genia Minor, Needham, Mass., Unitarian, 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Frederick, Milton, 
Mass.; chairmen of social service—Uni- 
versalist, Edward K. Hempel, Swamp- 
scott, Mass., Unitarian, Miss Thelma 
Payne, Allston, Mass.; chairmen of in- 
ternational relations—Universalist, How- 
ard Gilman, Tufts College, Mass., Uni- 
tarian, Miss Betty Muther, Wellesley Col- 
lege; chairmen of labor—Universalist, 
John Parkhurst, Tufts College, Unitarian, 
John Elberfeld, East Boston, Mass.; 
chairmen of citizenship—Universalist, Miss 
Mildred Salmon, Everett, Mass., Unitarian, 
Miss Marion Mellus, Wellesley College; 


chairmen of crime and mental abnormality 
—Universalist, Mrs. Howard D. Spoerl, 
Boston, Mass., Unitarian, James Woods, 
Harvard College; chairmen of recreation— 
Universalist, Thomas Sinclair, Tufts Col- 
lege, Unitarian, Miss Elizabeth Harvey, 
Westboro, Mass.; chairmen of alcoholism 
and drugs—Universalist, Robert Needham, 
Arlington, Mass., Unitarian, Miss Dorrance 
Chase, Dorchester, Mass. 

Members at large: Universalist, Miss 
Alfreda Hodder, Woonsocket, R. I., Miss 
Donna Peverley, Lynn, Mass., Howard 
Dawes, Arlington, Mass.; Unitarian, Don- 
ald Brookfield, Canton, Mass., Miss Helena 
E. Stone, Cambridge, Mass., Miss Mildred 
Littlefield, Florida. 

Advisors: Unitarian, Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, Boston, Mass., Universalist, Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., Boston, Mass., 
Rev. Benjamin Hersey, Annisquam, Mass. 

Both groups of young people feel proud 
of the fact that the commission was created 
before the plan of the Free Church was 
finally adopted at Worcester. The joint 
commission met for the first time the night 
before the Free Church plan was voted on. 
At the very moment when things looked 
darkest for the new cooperative endeavor 
of our two churches, the youth of both de- 
nominations were taking the first step into 
the future. 

Bradford E. Gale, 
President National Y. P. R. U. 
D. Stanley Rawson, 
President General Y. P.C. U. 


* * 


EMINENT LIBERAL LAYMEN 
NAMED TO FEDERAL BENCH 


One of the two judges just appointed by 
President Roosevelt to the Federal District 
Court for Northern Illinois is William H. 
Holly, who is chairman of the board of 
Abraham Lincoln Center (Unitarian) in 
Chicago, IIl., and a trustee of the Meadville 
Theological School. He is secretary and a 
trustee of Lombard College, and has served 
as president of the Illinois Universalist 
Convention and a vice-president of the 
Universalist General Convention. 

Mr. Holly is a liberal in social and civic 
concerns as well as in religion. He was for 
years a law partner of Clarence Darrow 
and in his practice he was always a friend 
to labor. He served temporarily as public 
prosecutor in the Lorimer trial]. Liberals 
throughout the country are elated over the 
appointment. 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 

On Christmas eve at 10 p. m. in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., there will be a 
candlelight carol service. On Christmas 
day at ll a.m. Rev. Palfrey Perkins will 
conduct morning prayer. Holy Commun- 
ion will be observed. Tuesday-Friday 
at 12.15 p. m., Rev. Herbert Hitchen, 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, 
West Newton, Mass., will preach at the 
noon services. 
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Meeting of Board of Directors of the A. U. A. 


A consideration of the Goodwin Plan, a resolution condemning 
lynching, and other business of the Association 


The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association met in Boston, 
Mass., on Tuesday, December 12. 

After the reading of the minutes, the 
treasurer presented his statement for the 
months of October and November. 

Voted: To appoint Percy W. Gardner 
chairman of the finance committee and 
general counsel of the Association for a 
period of one year beginning January 1. 

It was also 

Voted: To appoint Percy W. Gardner as 
a member of the administrative council. 

Mr. Gardner presented the report of the 
committee appointed to consider the pro- 
posed amendments to the by-laws of the 
board of directors. 

It was 

Voted: That the directors adopt as 
amendments to the by-laws of the board 
of directors the amendments as set forth in 
the notice sent to the board of directors in 
the call for the meeting. 

In view of the fact that the so-called 
Goodwin Plan had been proposed to a 
large number of our Unitarian churches, 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations, had been 
requested to consider and report upon 
the plan. After the report of Dr. Dexter, 
it was 

Voted: “‘The board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, following 
a study by its administrative council and 
in particular by the secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Relations, hereby puts 
on record its attitude toward the so-called 
Goodwin Plan, realizing of course that, in 
conformity with the principles of congre- 
gational polity, each society in the As- 
sociation is entitled to use its own judg- 
ment in accepting or rejecting the plan. 

“The Goodwin Plan does not meet with 
the approval of the board of directors of 
this Association for the following reasons: 
First, the churches are organized primarily 
for religious purposes and the plan is 
undoubtedly commercial. Second, the 
churches are specially privileged institu- 
tions, exempt from taxation, and there 
would be valid objection to their being 
used as the agents of any commercialized 
scheme. Third, the Goodwin Plan gives 
to its promoters if successful an almost 
monopolistic control of a very large mar- 
ket; it may well force out of business and 
into bankruptcy many manufacturers 
whose goods are produced under at least 
as good conditions and of as high quality 
as those selected by the plan itself. Fourth, 
no practical method is suggested of ob- 
jectively selecting goods of a ‘high quality.’ 
Fifth, the Social-Ethics Code proposed for 
industry is very general and in most re- 
spects not above that already provided for 
through the N. R. A., and there is no ef- 


fective objective method of judging the 
observance of even these very general 
standards.” 

Upon the motion of Mr. Gardner, it was 
further 

Voted: That a copy of the foregoing vote 
be sent to all the Unitarian ministers to- 
gether with a reprint of Dr. Dexter’s ar- 
ticle on this subject, which appeared in 
The Christian Register of December 14. 

Rev. Earl C. Davis reported progress 
for the committee appointed to consider 
new methods of publicity. 

A contribution was received from the 
Neighborhood Church of Pasadena, Calif., 
making it a member church of the Associa- 
tion. 

Rey. Earl C. Davis presented the fol- 
lowing resolution from the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union: ; 

“Moved: That the officers and directors 
of the American Unitarian Association are 
respectfully requested by the membership 
of the Ministerial Union, to consider the 
advisability of immediately instituting a 
Recovery Program. This program to 
consist first, of the restoration of salaries 
and appropriations in the departments; 
and secondly of a vigorous campaign to ex- 
tend help to local churches and ministers, 
that these may be saved from the dire 
financial and spiritual slump in which 
many of them now find themselves.” 

In the brief discussion which followed, 
appreciation was expressed of the action of 
the Ministerial Union as contained in the 
resolution, and it was referred to the ad- 
ministrative council for such definite 
steps as it might feel could be taken at this 
time. 

Mr. Gardner submitted an application 
by the board for membership of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in the Free 
Church of America, and it was 

Voted: That the American Unitarian 
Association make application for member- 
ship in the Free Church of America, and 
that the president and secretary be em- 
powered to sign such application on behalf 
of the Association. 

On the motion of Rev. F. Raymond 
Sturtevant, it was 

Voted: That the following be elected to 
represent the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation on the Council of the Free Church 
of America: 

Terms expire January, 1939: Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish, Percy W. Gardner, Dr. Walter 
R. Hunt. 

Terms expire January, 1937: Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, Dr. Charles R. Joy, Dr. 
John H. Lathrop. 

Terms expire January, 1935: Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg, William Roger Greeley, 
Herbert C. Parsons. 

The president reported progress of plans 
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in connection with the International As- 
sociation of Religious Liberals to be held in 
Copenhagen in August next. 

The president reported the resignation 
of Dr. Berkeley B. Blake as administra- 
tive vice-president, and it was 

Voted: To accept the resignation of Dr. 
Blake as administrative vice-president to 
take effect December 31. 

The report of the Commission on Pensions 
was postponed until the next meeting of the 
board. 

It was 

Voted: To accept the legacy of $3,000 in 
the will of Robert D. Holt. 

In connection with certain pieces of real 
estate owned by the Association but not 
now being used for religious purposes, it 
was 

Voted: That the treasurer be authorized 
and empowered from time to time to enter _ 
into agreements for periods not to exceed 
five years for occupancy by lease or other- 
wise of properties owned by the Associa- 
tion, upon. such terms and conditions as 
may be approved by the administrative 
council. 

The following votes were also passed: 

Voted: To authorize the sale of the As- 
sociation’s interest in the Roundy Home- 
stead in Templeton, Mass. 

Voted: To authorize an increase of the 
investment of the Association in the prop- 
erty of the Whitney Homestead in the 
amount of $3,015. 

Voted: To authorize the treasurer to sell 
the two parcels of land now known as the 
Rand and Brooks meadows, which are part 
of the Whitney property but which are not 
contiguous to the rest of the estate. 

Voted: That the sum of $500 additional 
be appropriated for expenses of the Uni- © 
tarian members on the Council of the Free 
Church of America during the balance of 
the present fiscal year. 

Voted: to authorize the publication in 
book form of “Mahatma Gandhi and 
Rammohan Roy,” by Rev. E. Subbukrish- 
naiya. 

Voted: To authorize the reinstatement in 
our list of free pamphlets of ‘Liberal Re- 
ligion and Southern Leadership” by Rev. 
John C. Petrie, and ‘‘In All Things Hon- 
esty” by Rey. Alfred R. Hussey. 

Voted: To authorize the publication of a 
revised edition of “‘The Origin and Char- 
acter of the Bible’ by Dr. Jabez T. Sun- 
derland as revised by Dr. Clayton R. 
Bowen. 

Dr. Charles E. Snyder reported for the 
social relations committee and upon his 
motion it was resolved, 

“Whereas, the recent lynching of two 
kidnappers at San Jose, Calif., has become 
a matter of national importance, owing to 
the fact that this lawless outbreak has been 
commended by the Governor of the State — 
of California and by many groups of citi- 
zens all over the United States; and 

“Whereas, the American Unitarian As- 
sociation has always stood against mob 


Pacific Coast. 
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violence and in favor of due process of law, 
be it hereby 

“Resolved: That the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, while 
definitely condemning the crime of which 
these two individuals were accused, hereby 
place on record their unqualified condem- 
nation of the act of lynching itself and par- 
ticularly of the attitude of the Governor of 
California in lauding the perpetrators of 
the deed and in promising to give pardons 
to them if they were convicted. The ac- 
tion of the mob in California could have 
been restrained, according to our best in- 
formation, if the forces of the law had been 
properly used against them. Especially 
do we feel that the laudation of such acts 
when coming from the Governor of the 
State undermines the very foundations 
upon which civilization depends, namely, 
respect in the minds of the people for law, 
order and justice. 

“Be It Further Resolved: That we com- 
mend wholeheartedly the courageous action 
of the sheriff at San Jose in standing for 
law and order at the risk of his own life. 

“Be It Further Resolved: That we com- 
mend the courageous action of the Gover- 
nor of Maryland, who, under similar con- 
ditions, recently firmly maintained lawful 
action in face of the mob and maintained 
the meaning of his oath of office. 

“Be It Further Resolved: That the direc- 
tors of this Association commend the 
President of the United States for his out- 
spoken statement in regard to this case, 
and assure him of our hearty support in all 
efforts to maintain the course of lawful ac- 
tion. 

“Be It Further Resolved: That whereas 
the reasons for the prevalence of lynching 
and mob violence undoubtedly lay in some 
degree at least in the delays and inade- 
quacies of our judicial system, that we 
pledge ourselves to lend our aid and assist- 
ance in the elimination of such defects. 

“Be It Further Resolved: That a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the Governor of 
California, the Governor of Maryland, the 
President of the United States, and be 
given to the press.” 

The president announced that the next 
meeting of the board of directors would be 
held on Tuesday, February 13, 1934. 

Walter R. Hunt, Secretary. 


* * 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. BLAKE 


The resignation of Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association on the Pacific Coast, 
to accept a call to the pastorate of the 
Unitarian Society of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
has caused sincere regret and gives rise to 
two lines of consideration,—Dr. Blake’s 
work, and the duties which he has so 
honorably and faithfully performed. 

Few realize the demands made on the ad- 
ministrative officers of the Association and 
particularly upon the vice-president on the 
The territory which he 
serves extends from Vancouver eastward 


* 


to Denver, Colo., down the coast to San 
Diego, Calif., and in a general way to such 
places as he may be able to visit on his 
occasional journeys across the continent. 
To serve this territory involves not only 
constant traveling but long absences from 
home. In the past six years Dr. Blake has 
been away from his family half the time. 
This is a great gift to the cause on the part 
both of Dr. Blake and his wife and children. 

To visit the prosperous churches, faith- 
fully performing their many tasks of ser- 
vice to their communities and holding aloft 
the great ideals of faith, is a high privilege, 
sometimes not a little fatiguing because of 
distances and crowded programs. To 
visit the churches in perplexity is also a 
high privilege, but not without a greater 
strain on body and spirit. Just as parish 
work carries its peculiar burdens and op- 
portunities, so all administrative church 
work has its own responsibilities and 
privileges. But on the Pacific Coast, 
where the communities fluctuate more in 
population than in the older parts of the 
country, and where the distances are so 
great, the work of the administrative vice- 
president is perhaps heavier than elsewhere. 

These statements are not detrimental. 
They are only an analysis. Everywhere 
the larger the responsibility and the op- 
portunity the more complex the work and 
the heavier the burden. These are the 
values which Dr. Blake has served with 
unfailing devotion and patience, with fine 
judgment and with indomitable courage 
and religious faith. 

Our fellowship loses a generous servant, 
while the Santa Barbara church gains a 
very able, intelligent, and devoted minis- 
ter. In accepting his resignation, the of- 
ficers of the Association congratulate the 
Santa Barbara church, which called Dr. 
Blake more than once in the past and now 
has secured his services, and most heartily 
do we wish Dr. Blake Godspeed in his 
new work. 

Louis C. Cornish, Presiden’. 
* * 
A. U. A. NOMINATIONS 


The nominating committee of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association for 1933-1934 
consists of Perey A. Atherton, chairman, 
Frank D. Witherbee, secretary, Dr. John 
H. Lathrop, Rev. Addison Moore, Dr. 
Frank C., Wicks, and Mrs. Henry A. Mac- 
gowan. 

The offices for which nominations are 
to be made by the committee this year in- 
clude six directors, each to serve for a 
three-year term, two directors, each to 
serve for a one-year term, and eight re- 
gional vice-presidents, each to serve for a 
one-year term. 

Suggestions as to nominations may be 
sent to the secretary of the committee, 
address Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The committee requests that these sug- 
gestions be sent before February 15, 1934, 
to permit early publication in The Chris- 
tian Register. 


JAMES AND ELIZABETH DAHIR ™% 
ORDAINED AT SIOUX CITY 


Husband and wife came together into 
the liberal ministry when the ordination 
and installation of James and Elizabeth 
Dahir took place in the First Unitarian 
Church of Sioux City, Iowa, November 19. 
Mrs. Dahir gave the invocation. Dr. 
Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, Iowa., 
gave the charge tothe congregation. Presi- 
dent Sydney B. Snow of the Meadville 
Theological School gave the ordaining 
prayer and the charge to the ministers. 
Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Conference, preached the sermon. 
Dr. Silas D. Huff of Sioux City spoke for 
the community. Mr. Dahir offered the 
benediction. 

Mr. Bragg’s theme was a comparison 
of the secular religions of our day, such as 
Communism, and the conventional re- 
ligions. He referred to the periodic purg- 
ing process of the Communist Party, and 
wondered how many liberals would be per- 
mitted to remain in Unitarian churches 
if that discipline were introduced into our 
churches. ‘‘What we need,” said Mr. 
Bragg, “is to discover what it is that makes 
people ready to die for their cause.” 

Dr. Huff, minister of the First Baptist 
Church, after admitting differences, es- 
pecially in the ordering of values, felt that 
in the larger aims the two churches were 
standing together. In that spirit he wel- 
comed the new ministers. 

Dr. Snyder, a former minister of the 
church, urged the congregation to feel the 
responsibility involved in this act of or- 
dination and cooperate effectively in the 
work of the church. He referred appro- 
priately to the long and distinguished his- 
tory of the church in Iowa. Thé act of 
ordination was performed by R. H. Burton- 
Smith, chairman of the pulpit committee, 
for the church. 

Dr. Snow addressed the two young 
people as their former teacher and friend, 
who had married them two months pre- 
viously. Recalling the unfortunate prej- 
udice still existing among the churches 
against women ministers, he felt it good 
fortune that one with full theological 
training and the desire to work in a church 
should come as a minister’s wife. 

A fellowship dinner followed the service, 
at which about eighty people again heard 
the speakers. Clyde Stevens, chairman 
of the board of trustees, was toastmaster. 
An organ recital by Miss Mead, the church 
organist, closed the day. 

Mrs. Dahir received the degree of 
bachelor of arts from the Connecticut 
College for Women in 1930 and the degree 
of bachelor of divinity from Meadville in 
1933. Mr. Dahir earned his undergraduate 
degree from the University of Chicago in 
1929 and received the degree of bachelor of 
divinity from Meadville in 19382. He was 
Cruft Fellow during the 1932-33 schoc | 
year, dividing his time between Syria 
and France. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Christmas 
The people that 
walked in darkness 
have seen a 
great light. 
The Bible. 


FIFTEEN YEARS’ FEDERATION 
OF CHURCHES AT SANDWICH 


The three parishes at Sandwich, Mass., 

Congregational, Methodist and Unitarian, 
federated since 1918, jonied November 11 
and 12 in observing the fitteenth anniver- 
sary of their union. Saturday evening of 
Armistice Day all united in a general re- 
ception, at which former pastors were 
present, and to which neighboring churches 
and the community at large were invited. 
Communications from Bishop William M. 
Anderson, resident Methodist j Episcopal 
bishop when the federation was formed, 
from former pastors and from various 
members of the different churches, were 
presented. In a short address Dr. Walter 
R. Hunt, secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, brought the greet- 
ings and congratulations of the Associa- 
tion. 
} At a largely attended service Sunday 
morning, Rev. Edward L. Marsh, pastor of 
the Federated Church from 1922 to 1929, 
gave the address. 

In the evening a group of young people 
presented an adaptation of Stefan Zweig’s 
drama of war and peace, “‘Jeremiah,’’ made 
for the occasion by the present pastor, 
Rev. John M. Trout. Between two and 
three hundred were present for this occa- 
sion. 

The Sandwich parish is one of the oldest 
in Massachusetts and New England, having 
been established in 1638 by immigrants 
from the Bay Colony. The Methodist 
society was formed in 1811 as the direct re- 
sult of the work of circuit riders on the 
Cape under the leadership of men like 
Jesse Lee and Joseph Snelling. The divi- 
sion between conservative and liberal Con- 
gregationalists followed in 1813, as a result 
of a cleavage between these groups that had 
existed from the beginning of the settle- 
ment. The libera! group allied themselves 
with the Unitarian movement led by Chan- 
ning half a dozen years Jater. 

The federation, effected harmoniously in 
1918, was the result of declining population 
in the community, which rendered the ade- 
quate support of three churches and so- 
cieties difficult or impossible. It was 
greatly aided by the spirit of toleration 
characteristic of the community from the 
beginning. The present church is in a 
prosperous condition and actively pro- 
motes the benevolent and other interests 
of the federated groups. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
’ Alf Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WILL BISHOP BE TRIED 
FOR INVITING UNITARIAN? 


The prospect that Bishop Albert Au- 
gustus David of the Anglican diocese of 
Liverpool, England, might be brought to 
trial before the Archbishop of York for 
permitting a Unitarian to preach in Liver- 
pool Cathedral, is reported in a Canadian 
Press dispatch in The New York Times. 
He was to be accused of having “‘caused a 
grave scandal to Christian people.’ The 
name of the Unitarian minister was not 
disclosed in the press report. 

During his seven years’ tenure of the 
Liverpool bishopric Bishop David, says 
the dispatch, has made several departures 
from conventional Anglican practice, 
among which have been invitations to 
non-conformist ministers to preach in the 
cathedral. 

It is interesting to recall that, at the 
dedication of the cathedral a few years ago, 
a hymn by a Unitarian, Samuel Johnson, 
was sung. It was number 451 in the Uni- 
tarian Hymn and Tune Book, “City of 
God, how broad and far.” 


| Institute. 
| rates. 


The Mesrtall: 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


_ President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


THAT THE WORK MAY GO ON 
The balancing of the League’s severely trimmed 
budget for this year, the continuance of its educa- 
tional, character-building and church-strengthening 
work, is dependent on an early and generous re- 
sponse of its members to the appeal for special mem- 
berships, ranging from $1.00 to $500.00 and more. 
Send remittances or pledges of future payments to 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


54th year opened September 13. Accredited by 
New England and other colleges. Preparation for 
Board Examinations. Graduates in 22 colleges. 
Practical Arts. Special preparation for Wentworth 
Junior School. All sports. Reasonable 
Unitarian Auspices. Write Headmaster 
Carl B. Wetherell, Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


NINETIENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF CHURCH IN COLUMBUS 

The Independent Protestant Church, 
Unitarian, of Columbus, Ohio, recently 
held a series of six services in celebration 
of the ninetieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the church. 

Dr. Hugh G. Eisenlohr, minister emeri- 
tus of St. John’s Unitarian Church in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, preached at the opening 
service, November 5, and at succeeding 
meetings, November 6-10, sermons were 
preached by ministers of other Columbus 
churches, among them Dr. Mellyar H. 
Lichliter, minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, and also a member of the 
Unitarian fellowship of ministers. 

* * 
DEMANDS ON LEND-A-HAND 

More than twice as many applications 
as during the whole of last year have al- 
ready been received for vacations or con- 
valescent care by the Lend-a-Hand So- 
ciety, it was reported at the autumn con- 
ference of the society, held November 4 
at the First Church, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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SERVICES ARE RESUMED 
IN THREE CHURCHES 


The First Parish Church at Pembroke, 
Mass., has called Rev. Arthur H. Coar to 
be its minister. The Pembroke church 
has had services of worship during only the 
summer months for several years. These 
services haye been conducted by the 
ministers of the neighboring parishes. 
During the past year the roof ot the church 
has been repaired and other slight im- 
provements made. The church has now 
determined to resume its functions as. the 
old First Parish Church, andin this decision 
has enlisted the enthusiasm and devotion 
of Mr. Coar. At the service of installa- 
| tion December 8, a congregation of seventy- 

_five people was assembled, among them 
many boys and girls of the high school. 
It was an inspiring service. 

Another New England church to resume 
services is the society at Houlton, Me., 
closed temporarily for reasons which 
seemed compelling at the time. The 
spirit of the people has determined that it 
will meet the challenge and take up the 
work of liberal religion to which it was 
dedicated. This church in northern Maine, 
hundreds of miles from the nearest active 
Unitarian church, is a most important and 
strategic frontier point. 

The church at Jamestown, N. Y., not to 
be outdone by the New England spirit, has 
opened its doors for liberal worship. It 
has called upon Robert S. Hoagland, a 
recent graduate of Meadville and a Cruft 
Fellow, to give to it the leadership which it 
so much needs. Congregations reaching 
sixty in number have been gathered in this 
church and a spirit of hope created that a 
newer and better day is here. 

Ministers of the local conferences of 
these churches and officers of the American 
Unitarian Association were of assistance in 
these renewals of activity. The courage of 
these churches and the sacrifice and de- 
termination of their ministers offer a dis- 
tinct challenge and encouragement. 

* * 


PERSONALS 


William H. Wheeler,/ who died in Hub- 
bardston, Mass., December 2 at the age of 
eighty-five years, was a devoted member 
and the treasurer of the Unitarian church 
in Hubbardston. He had served as town 
clerk, and as representative and senator in 
the Massachusetts legislature. 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Tampa, Fla., who is 
chaplain of the Legion and a Reserve 
officer, was the only clergyman taking part 
in the Armistice Day celebration in that 
city. As a Unitarian, Dr. Summerbell is 
not allowed to be a member of the local 
ministerial union. 


On the eightieth birthday of Rev. Adel- 
bert L. Hudson, his church, the First 
Parish in Dorchester, Mass., observed 
Laymen’s Sunday, with Edwin J. Lewis, 
president of the League chapter, in the 


pulpit. After the service, the congrega- 
tion went into the vestry, where Mr. Hud- 
son was presented with a purse of more 
than $200, and a gift and a bouquet of 
roses from the Sunday school. 


Rev. Norman 8. Dowd, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Our Father in Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Canada, addressed the Arts 
and Letters Club of Ottawa, November 21, 
on “Literary Values of the English Bible.’’ 


Rev. W. J. Greene preached at College 
Vespers, Connecticut College, New Lon- 
don, Conn., November 26, and also en- 
tertained the members of the College 
Forum with dramatic readings of Irish 
plays. 

PARISH IN PEMBROKE, MASS., 
INSTALLS REV. A. H. COAR 


The heartening revival of work and wor- 
ship in the First Parish Unitarian Church of 
Pembroke, Mass., was signalized by the 
installation service for Rev. Arthur H. 
Coar, held December 3. Rev. Alfred R. 
Hussey, minister of the First Church in 
Plymouth, Mass., preached the installa- 
tion sermon. [ 

Rey. L. Gordon Adamson, minister of 
the First Parish Church in Kingston, Mass. 
gave the invocation and sang a solo. The 
reading was by Rev. Clara Cook Helvie, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Middleboro, Mass. 

After the act of installation, the prayer 
of installation was offered by Rev. Gerald 
R. FitzPatrick, minister of the Unitarian 
churches in Rockland and West Bridge- 
water, Mass. Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, delivered the charge to the minister 
and congregation. Dr. Charles T. Howard 
of Hingham, Mass., extended greetings 
from the Plymouth and Bay Conference. 
Rey. J. Richard Sneed of Pembroke 
brought greetings from the community. 
Mr. Coar pronounced the benediction. 


* * 


HOWARD MATSON ACCEPTS CALL 


Howard Matson has accepted a call to 
the Unitarian Society, Houlton, Me., and 
has entered upon his duties. He graduated 
from the Harvard Divinity School in 1932, 
and has been doing graduate work at 
Harvard during the past year. 


ek 


TO MEET HUMAN NEEDS 


Believing that “suffering and need lag 
behind and may long lag behind improve- 
ment,” the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia, Pa., suggests to its people 
three ways of meeting human needs in that 
congregation: (1) Anonymous financial as- 
sistance through the minister; (2) sending 
serviceable clothing for distribution by 
the minister or the Samaritan Society; 
(3) anonymous notices of persons in the 
church in need of employment, with the 
request that members who want workers 
or who know of opportunities for work give 
preference to parishioners. 


MR. WESTON IS INSTALLED 
AT SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

All Souls Unitarian Church of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., installed Rev. Robert T 
Weston as its minister December 10. Lib- 
eral ministers of New York State and de- 
nominational leaders participated in the 
service. 

A feature was the “Recognition of the 
Free Church of America,” in which greet- 
ings were brought from the Universalist 
Church by Dr. Fred C. Leining, New 
York State superintendent of Universalist 
churches, and a response was given by the 
minister. 

Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of 
the Western Conference, preached the in- 
stallation sermon on ‘‘Liberalism and the 
Growth of Dogmas.” Dr. Walter Reid 
Hunt, secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, made the invocation and 
offered the prayer of installation. Pro- 
fessor Mark Mohler of Skidmore College 
read the scripture lesson. William W. 
Bennett, president of the church, led in 
the ceremony of installation. The charge 
to the minister was delivered by Rey. 
W. W. Peck of the First Unitarian Church 
in Albany, N. Y., and the charge to the 
congregation by Rev. Edwin Fairley of 
the First Unitarian Church in Flushing, 
N. Y. Rev. Henry G. Smith of the First 
Unitarian Church in Troy, N. Y., pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

ee 


FRED MERRIFIELD CALLED 


Rev. Fred Merrifield has been called to 
Unity Church, Hinsdale, Ill. Mr. Merri- 
field was minister of All Souls’ Church in 
Chicago, IIl., from 1922 to 19382. 


oe 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Ralph E. Bailey is minister of the First 
Parish in Cambridge, Mass. He is 
author of ‘““An American Colossus: The 
Singular Career of Alexander Hamilton.” 


Cornelis Heyn is minister of the Adams 
Memorial Church, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Rosalie Hickler is a frequent winner of 
the prize given by the New England 
Poetry Society. She was one of the two 
winners awarded a prize recently by the 
League of Nations Association for an 
international hymn. 


Charles R. Joy is an administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Reuben Lurie is an attorney in Boston, 
Mass. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish in Milton, Mass. He is 
author of “Legends of Lumb Lane.” 


William Laurence Sullivan is minister 
of the Unitarian Society in Germantown, 
Pa. He is author of “‘Lettersto Pius X,”’ 
“The Priest,’”’ and ‘From the Gospels 
to the Creeds.” 
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Pleasantries 


Would You Believe It? 


One year ago I wished that I 
A banker great might be 
With a hundred million dollars 
And financial majesty; 


A mighty Wall Street banker 
With a whopping lot of power 

And an income of somewhere around 
A thousand plunks per hour; 


A solid Wall Street banker 
With securities in sacks 

And with clever men to show me 
How to pay no income-tax; 


A wealthy Wall Street banker 
Who raked in cash like hay; 
I wished that just a year ago— 
And I wish the same today. 
Ellis Parker Butler in Life. 
* * 
Hints from the British National Air 
Safety Committee: 
Flying calls for care as well as courage. 
If the weather is very thick, it is better 


not to leave than to be the dear departed. | 


Your arrival should merely be the finish 
of a journey and not the end of everything. 


Method may take time, but—it’s better | 


to be late, Mr. Airman, than to be the late 
Mr. Airman.—Boston Transcript. 
a * 

“Dad,” said the small boy, looking up, 
from his book, “‘where is Atoms?” 

“You mean, ‘What are atoms?’ ” said 
his father. “There is no place called 
atoms.” 

“No, I mean a place.” 

“You must be thinking of Athens.” 

“No,” the small boy insisted, “I mean 
Atoms—the place where the things get 
blown to.”—Montreal Star. 

* x 

‘And you, Willie,” said mother at table, 
“‘will you take pie or pudding?”’ 

“Pie,”’ said Willie promptly. 

“Pie, what?” father broke in sharply, to 
teach him manners. 

~ Pie. Tirstue 
Transcript. 

* * 

The bulletin board of a certain Pitts- 
burgh church announced the following: 

“During August and until September 10 
all services and other activities will be 
omitted.” 

“N. R. A. We Do Our Part.” 


* * 


“Mrs. Brown,” cried Mr. Smith to his | 
neighbor, “have you spoken to your boy | 


about mimicking me?” 


“Yes, I have,” replied Mrs. Brown. | ~ 


“T’ve told him not to act like a fool.”’— 
Montreal Star. 


* * 


Skillful Foot Adjustments similar to 


Dr. L—’s treatment; results in rheuma- | 


tism, neuritis and ailments of feet, limbs, | 
back.—Washington (D. C.) paper. 


Willie answered.—Boston © 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., minister 
emeritus. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 am. 
Morning prayer with sermon by Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 

Christmas Eve, 10 p.m., Candlelight Carol Service. 
Christmas Day, 11 a.m., morning prayer with Holy 
Communion. Tuesday-Friday, 12.15 p. m., Rev. 
Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian Society, West 
Newton, Mass. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr..Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 1l1a.m. Church School, 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 1lla.m. Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles, 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
| smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
| Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
| Wednesday, 3.30 p. m., Station WDFA, 
610 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Sunday, 11 a. m., Thursday, 5.45 
p. m., Station KECA, 14380 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
| tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
| Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 13810 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.380 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 


| kilocycles. 
| Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
| Sunday, 2.15 p. m. Station WDAE, 


1220 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 550 
kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., Second Parish, Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., Sta- 
tion WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


PLAY REAL BASEBALL WITH CARDS 
“RUNGO* 


A keenly competitive game for baseball fans. Easily played, 
highly enjoyable. It follows regular baseball play by play. 
Every play has its part, the outcome of which is not decided 
until hs final card is played. 

Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid 
| The THOMPSON-McCAUSLAND CO. 
184 Summer St., Room 303, Boston, Mass. 


| $8.00 for one year. 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State Hause 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 
PULPIT 


wacror GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
§ and Embroideries for half a century 

COX SONS & VINING 
New York 


* 131-133 EB. 23d Se. 


GIVE 


Che Register 


For Christmas 


Many of your friends will be 
interested in the following 
atticles soon to appear: 


“A Humanist View of Ingersoll,”’ by Edwin 
H. Wilson, minister of the Third Uni- 
tarian Church, Chicago, III. 

“An Interpretation of the Soviet Union,” 
by Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. 

“Religion versus Ethics,” by Oliver L. 
Reiser, professor of philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


| “A Weekend at a Buchmanite House 


Party,” by the wife of a clergyman. 


/ “Gerard Manley Hopkins: Scholastic or 


' Mystic?” by Walter B. Pedersen, min- 
ister of the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society, Lebanon, N. H. 

“Pioneering in the After-care of Dis- 
charged Prisoners,” by Donald W. 
Moreland, of the Boston Industrial Aid — 
Society. 


1 
Send your subscriptions today 


Special introductory 
offer of 22 issues for $1.00 


